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PREFACE. 


The  necessity  of  devoting  a  sufficient  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Hair  is  undeniable.  The  untutored 
savage  in  his  wild,  indulges  his  vanity  by  pranking 
his  hair  with  feathers,  shells,  and  other  ornaments. 
In  all  civilized  nations  good  hair  is  deemed  an  in¬ 
dispensable  element  of  female  beauty  ;  and  no  poet 
or  novelist  thinks  his  description  of  a  heroine  com¬ 
plete,  unless  he  have  minutely  described  the  “  luxu¬ 
riant  locks  ”  that  adorn  the  “  alabaster  brow  ”  on 
which  he  places  the  diadem  of  innocence  or  of  love. 
Those  individuals,  either  male  or  female,  who  are 
most  neglectful  of  their  persons  generally,  do  not 
fail  to  bestow  some  little  pains  upon  their  hair. 
Even  if  they  have  no  tooth-brush  nor  nail-biush, 
they  are  sure  to  have  a  hair-brush  and  comb.  Moic- 
over,  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  tb,%  nealtli 
of  the  head,  and  the  feelings  of  comfort  and  cleanli¬ 
ness,  depend  so  much  upon  the  management  of  the 
hair,  that  no  one  who  devotes  a  little  time  to  that 
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treatment,  can  be  accused  of  inordinate  vanity  or 
fastidiousness.  Medical  and  physiological  experi¬ 
ence  have  enabled  many  clever  writers  to  lay  down 
certain  rules  and  regulations  in  respect  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  hair.  All  these  authorities  have 
been  investigated  and  duly  considered  by  the  writer 
of  the  present  Treatise ;  and  while  he  has  carefully 
collated  all  the  hints  and  information  which  are 
truly  valuable,  he  has  sedulously  eschewed  all  those 
suggestions  or  dogmatic  opinions  which  savour  of 
quackery,  or  which  are  based  upon  untenable  specu 
lation.  The  writer  has  quoted  numerous  respectable 
names,  in  order  to  stamp  his  expositions  with  their 
proper  value,  and  prove  to  his  readers  that  the 
Treatise  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  those  au¬ 
thors  and  physiologists  in  whom  the  most  implicit 
confidence  can  be  placed.  In  a  word,  his  object  has 
been  to  supply  a  work  which  may  enable  all  persons 
to  undertake  the  management  of  their  own  hair, 
without  being  compelled  to  trust  to  the  cosmetics 
which  are  announced  in  newspaper  advertisements, 
or  to  have  perpetual  recourse  to  the  art  of  the 
hair-dresser. 
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A  TREATISE 


ON 

THE  HUMAN  HAIR. 


1.  The  definition  of  the  word  “  Hair,”  according 
to  the  Encyclopaedias,  is  “  a  small  filament  issuing 
out  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  of  animals,  and  serving 
most  of  them  as  a  tegument  or  covering.” 

2.  The  ancients  considered  the  hair  to  be  a  sort  of 

excrement,  fed  only  with  excrementitious  matter, 
and  no  proper  parts  of  a  human  body.  They  sup¬ 
posed  it  generated  of  the  fuliginous  parts  of  the  blood 
exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  body  to  the  surface,  and 
there  condensed  in  passing  through  the  pores.  But 
the  moderns  are  agreed  that  every  hair  does  properly 
and  truly  live,  and  receive  nutriment  to  fill  and  dis¬ 
tend  it  like  the  other  parts.  1 

3.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  the  life  and 
growth  of  hairs  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  body,  and  is  not  immediately  derived 
therefrom,  nor  reciprocated  therein.  It  is  rather  of 
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the  nature  of  vegetation.  Hairs  grow  as  plants  do 
out  of  the  earth;  or  as  some  plants  shoot  from  the 
parts  of  cfch&rs,  from  which,  though  they  draw  their 
nourishment,  yet  each  hair  has,  as  it  were,  a  separate 
life  and  a  distinct  economy. 

4.  Hairs  derive  their  food  from  certain  juices  in 
the  body,  but  not  from  the  nutritious  juices  :  they 
may  accordingly  live,  though  the  body  be  starved. 
Indeed,  they  will  grow  after  the  body  itself  be  dead  ; 
and  though  this  'post-mortem  growth  seldom  exceeds 
a  few  hours,  yet  instances  have  been  known  in  which 
the  hair  has  grown  for  years  after  death.  Thus, 
Wulferus,  in  the  “  Philosophical  Collections,”  gives 
an  account  of  a  woman  buried  at  Nuremburg,  and 
whose  grave  being  opened  forty-three  years  after  her 
death,  tresses  of  hair  were  found  issuing  plentifully 
forth  through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin,  insomuch 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  coffin  had 
been  for  some  time  covered  all  over  with  hair.  The 
lid  being  removed,  the  whole  corpse  appeared  in  its 
perfect  state  ;  but,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
Sole  of  the  foot,  it  was  covered  with  a  thickly-set 
profusion  of  hair,  long  and  curled.  The  sexton 
happened  to  handle  the  upp-sr  part  of  the  head, 
when  1<he  entire  structure  fell  in  at  once,  leaving 
nothing  in  his  hand  but  a  handful  of  hair :  there  was 
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neither  skull  nor  any  other  bone  left ;  “  yet  the  hair 
was  solid  and  strong  enough,”  adds  Wulferus.  , 

5.  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  Essay  on  Hair  in  the  “  Philo¬ 
sophical  Collections  ”  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  by 
the  lover  of  science,  informs  us  that  he  knew  of  a 
man  who  was  hanged  for  theft,  and  whose  corpse, 
which  was  suspended  in  chains,  was  shortly  covered 
completely  over  with  hair.  Desmouches,  in  his  wrork 
upon  Le  Foil,  states  that  a  young  female,  on  whom 
he  had  attended  professionally,  and  who  died  of  con¬ 
sumption,  was  exhumed  by  resurrection  men  a  week 
after  her  interment  (and  nearly  a  fortnight  after  her 
death),  and  that  on  her  chin  was  a  beard  like  that 
of  a  man,  the  hairs  being  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long. 
Vincent  Costelli,  the  Italian  herbalist,  says  that  his 
wife’s  hair  had  all  fallen  from  her  head  during  a 
long  and  severe  sickness,  but  that  after  she  was  dead 
it  grew  again  to  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
during  the  nine  days  whi-ch  elapsed  ere  she  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  tomb. 

We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  the  authenticity  of 
these  stories:  we  merely  quote  them  as  they  relate  to 
our  subject;  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  the  authorities. 

6.  The  hair  ordinarily  appears  round  or  cylindri- 
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cal,  but  the  microscope  also  discovers  triangular  and 
square  ones,  which  diversity  of  ..figure  arises  from 
that  of  the  pores,  to  the  shape  of  which  the  hairs 
always  accommodate  themselves.  Their  length  de¬ 
pends  on  the  quantity  of  the  proper  humour  to  feed 
them  ;  and  their  colour  on  the  quality  of  that  hu¬ 
mour  :  thus  it  is  that  at  different  stages  of  life  the 
colour  usually  differs.  Their  extremities  split  into 
two  or  three  branches,  especially  when  kept  dry  or 
suffered  to  grow  too  long;  so  that  what  appears  only 
a  single  hair  to  the  naked  eye,  seems  a  bush  to  tho 
microscope. 

7.  A  single  hair,  viewed  by  Mr.  Derham  through 
a  microscope,  seemed  to  be  one  single  transparent 
tube,  with  a  pith  made  up  of  fibrous  substances 
running  in  dark  lines,  in  some  hairs  transversely, 
in  others  spirally.  The  darker  medullary  parts  or 
lines,  he  observes,  were  no  other  than  small  fibres 
convolved  round,  and  lying  closer  together  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  hair.  They  run  from  the  bot- 
itom  to  the  top  of  the  hair  ;  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  they  thus  serve  to  make  a  gentle  evacuation  of 
some  humour  out  of  the  body.  “Hence  the  hair  of 
hairy  animals  may  not  only  serve  as  a  fence  against 
cold/’ says  Derham,  “but  as  an  organ  of  insensible 
perspiration.” 
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8.  Burrowes,  in  his  excellent  Encyclopaedia,  in¬ 
forms  us  “  that  though  the  external  surface  of 
the  body  is  the  natural  place  for  hairs,  there  are 
many  well  attested  instances  of  their  being  found 
also  on  the  internal  surface.”  This  is  so  fa:  true 
that  ancient  examples  are  found, — but  no  modern 
ones.  We  will,  however,  quote  those  which  are 
maintained  on  record.  Rees  s  Encyclopaedia  says 
that  Amatus  Lusitanus  mentions  a  person  who  had 
hair  upon  his  tongue.  We  remember  that  Pliny  and 
Valerius  Maximus  concur  in  their  testimonies  that 
the  heart  of  Aristomenes  the  Messenian  was  hairy. 
Caesar  Rhodoginus  relates  the  same  of  Hermogenes 
the  rhetorician;  and  Plutarch  says  the  same  of 
Leonidas  the  Spartan,  who  was  killed  at  i  hermo- 
pylae.  Hairs  are  frequently  found  in  the  breasts  of 
women,  and  have  occasioned  the  distemper  called 
trichiasis.  Some  authors  are,  however,  of  opinion 
that  these  are  small  worms,  and  not  hairs.  1  here 
have,  nevertheless,  been  various  and  indisputable 
observations  of  hair  found  in  the  kidneys,  and  voided 
by  urine. 

9.  Hair  makes  a  very  considerable  article  in  com¬ 
merce.  The  hair  of  the  growth  of  the  northern 
countries,  as  England,  &c.,  is  valued  much  beyond 
that  of  the  more  southern  ones,  as  Italy,  Spain,  the 
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parts  of  France  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees  and 
Mediterranean,  &c.  The  merit  of  good  hair  consists 
in  its  being  well  fed,  and  neither  too  coarse  nor  too 
fine.  If  it  be  too  coarse,  it  is  unsusceptible  of  the 
artificial  curl,  and  is  disposed  rather  to  frizzle ;  and 
if  it  be  too  fine,  the  artificial  curl  is  of  too  short  a 
duration.  The  length  should  be  about  twenty-five 
inches :  the  more  it  falls  short  of  this,  the  less  value 
it  bears. 

10.  The  scarceness  of  grey  and  white  hair  has  put 
the  dealers  in  that  commodity  upon  the  method  of 
reducing  other  colours  to  this.  This  is  done  by 
spreading  the  hair  to  bleach  on  the  grass  like  linen, 
after  first  washing  it  out  in  a  lixivious  water.  This 
lye,  with  the  force  of  the  sun,  brings  the  hair  to 
so  perfect  a  whiteness,  that  the  most  experienced 
person  may  be  deceived  therein.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  way  of  detecting  the  artifice,  save  by  boiling  and 
dyeing  it, — a  process  which  leaves  the  hair  the  colour 
of  a  dead  walnut-tree  leaf. 

There  is  also  a  method  of  dying  hair  with  bismuth 
which  renders  such  white  hair  as  borders  upon  the 
yellow,  of  a  bright  silver  colour  :  boiling  is  the  proof 
of  this  too,  the  bismuth  not  being  able  to  stand  it. 

Hair  may  also  be  changed  from  a  red,  grey,  cr 
Other  disagreeable  colours,  to  a  brown  or  deep  black, 
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by  a  solution  of  silver.  The  liquors  sold  as  hair 
dyes  are  really  nothing  more  than  solutions  of  silver 
in  aquafortis,  largely  diluted  with  water,  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  other  ingredients  to  deceive 
the  public  more  effectually.  The  solution  is  gene¬ 
rally  so  contrived  as  to  be  fully  saturated  with  the 
silver,  so  that  there  may  be  no  more  acid  in  it  than 
is  necessary  for  holding  the  metal  dissolved.  Besides 
dilution  with  water,  a  little  spirits  of  wine  should 
be  added,  for  farther  dulcification  of  the  acid.  It 
must  be  observed  that  for  diluting  the  solution,  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  or  pure  rain  water  must  be  used,  the 
common  spring  water  turning  it  milky,  and  precipi¬ 
tating  a  part  of  the  dissolved  acid.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  also  that  if  the  liquor  touches  the  skin,  it  lias 
the  same  effect  on  it,  as  on  the  matter  to  be  stained, 
changing  the  part  moistened  with  it  to  an  indelible 
black.  Hair  may  also  be  dyed  of  any  colour,  in  the 
same  manner  as  wool. 

11.  All  true  hairs  whatever,  by  their  figure  agree 
in  certain  circumstances.  They  are  all  composed 
of  a  substance  of  a  horny  nature;  they  grow 
upon  vascular  pulps,  which,  with  the  tubular  roots 
that  surround  them,  are  inclosed  in  bulb-shaped 
capsules  or  investments,  that  are  situated  within 
the  skin. 
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In  all  whiskered  animals,  the  maxillary  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  prodigiously  large,  and 
form  a  very  intricate  plexus  beneath  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  the  skin.  Anatomists  are  not  agreed  with 
respect  to  the  destination  of  the  nerves  of  hairs  ; 
some  have  asserted  that  they  enter  the  root  of 
the  hair,  but  Haller,  Bichat,  and  other  authorities 
whom  we  have  consulted,  were  not  satisfied  that  the 
nerves  penetrated  the  bulb.  The  office  of  the  pulp 
is  to  secrete  the  matter  of  which  the  hair  is  com¬ 
posed.  The  hair  is  originally  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  bulb.  When  the  hairs  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  carry  with  them  a  portion  of  the 
cuticle,  which  is  afterwards  cast  off  in  fine,  branny 
scales.  The  poi’tion  of  the  hair  contained  within  the 
bulb  is  called  the  root,  and  that  which  projects  be¬ 
yond  the  skin  the  shaft.  Although  the  one  part  is 
gradually  converted  into  the  other,  they  have  appa¬ 
rently  a  different  composition.  The  root,  as  long 
as  the  hair  continues  to  grow,  is  soft  and  pulpy,  and 
nearly  colourless,  while  the  shaft  is  hard  and  horny 
in  its  texture,  and  of  some  determined  colour, 
j  Every  hair  contains  a  tube,  or  is  hollow  interiorly, 
and  admits,  as  before  mentioned,  the  pulp  for  a 
greater  or  lesser  distance.  As  the  pulp  is  intended 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  hair,  it  is  found  to  extend 
only  to  that  portion  of  hair  which  is  in  a  state  of 
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growth  ;  and  all  that  portion  of  the  tube  of  a  hair  to 
which  the  pulp  does  not  extend,  is  filled  with  a  dr? 
pith  or  series  of  cells  containing  air.  Duverney  says 
that  when  a  hair  is  viewed  transversely  in  a  micro¬ 
scope,  some  of  the  bubbles  of  air  are  often  perceived. 
He  supposes  that  the  air  is  furnished  by  the  pulp 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  hair;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  derived  from  the  atmo  - 
sphere  in  consequence  of  the  vacuum  produced  by 
the  degeneracy  or  retreat  of  the  vascular  pulp,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  air  of  feathers  is  attracted 
from  the  external  element. 

'  12.  The  colouring  substance  of  the  hair  beers 
some  analogy  to  that  of  the  skin.  Thus  we  remark 
that  both  are  darker  in  hot  climates,  and  nearer  to 
the  Line;  and  red  hair  often  coincides  with  the 
yellow  freckles  observed  in  the  skin  in  certain  per¬ 
sons.  In  blacks,  the  colour  of  the  hair  is  sooner 
changed  by  acids  than  that  of  the  skin,  a  he  muii- 
atic  acid  first  whitens  the  hair,  which  turns  yellow 
on  dying  :  the  nitric  acid  gives  it  a  yellowish  aspect ; 
the  sulphuric  acid  leaves  it  completely  blacic. 

13.  The  different  passions  have  a  remarkable  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  internal  substance  of  the  hah .  In 
a  very  short  space  of  time  grief  "will  often  altei  its 
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colour,  and  convert  it  into  white,  undoubtedly  by 
causing  the  fluid  of  the  small  capillary  vessels  to  be 
absorbed.  Many  authors  who  have  quoted  these 
things,  and  amongst  whom  Haller  is  pre-eminent, 
have  questioned  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Eras¬ 
mus  'NYalson,  in  his  recently  published  work  upon 
the  Skin,  says,  “  I  cannot  give  credence  to  the 
bleaching  of  the  hair  in  a  single  night ;  or  even  in 
a  single  week  :  the  first  step  in  the  change  may 
have  been  made  in  a  single  night,  and  on  that  night 
week,  the  whole  of  the  hairs  of  the  head  may  have 
become  white  at  their  roots  :  this  is  perfectly  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Thus  we  learn  that  Marie  Antoinette 
became  grey  in  a  short  period  from  grief,  as  did  the 
unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots.  But  the  error  has  a 
foundation  in  poetry,  as  well  as  in  fiction,  and  hence 
may  not  be  easily  dethroned.”  Lord  Byron  gives  it 
the  weight  of  his  authority  in  the  Prisoner  of  Chil¬ 
ton 

“  My  liair  is  grey,  though  not  with  years ; 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night, 

As  men’s  have  grown  from  sudden  fears.” 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  then  goes  on  to  say,  “  Sir* 
Thomas  More,  we  are  told,  became  grey  during  the 
night  preceding  his  execution.  According  to  Borel- 
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lus,  two  gentlemen, — the  one  a  native  of  Languedoc, 
the  other  a  Spaniard, — were  so  violently  affected,  the 
first  by  the  announcement  of  his  condemnation  to 
death,  the  latter  by  the  bare  thought  of  having  in¬ 
curred  a  serious  punishment,  that  both  became 
blanched  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.”  Daniel 
Turner  relates  the  following  case,  which  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  Schenkius  : — “  Don  Diego  Osorius,  a  Spa¬ 
niard  of  a  noble  family,  being  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  of  the  court,  had  prevailed  with  her  for  a  private 
conference  under  the  shady  boughs  of  a  tree,  within 
the  garden  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  by  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  barking  of  a  little  dog,  their  privacy  was  be¬ 
trayed,  the  young  gentleman  seized  by  some  of  the 
King’s  guard,  and  imprisoned  :  it  was  capital  to  be 
found  in  that  place,  and  therefore  he  was  condemned 
to  die.  He  was  so  terrified  at  the  hearing  of  his 
sentence,  that  one  and  the  same  night  saw  the  same 
person  young  and  old,  being  turned  grey  as  those 
stricken  in  years.  The  gaoler,  moved  at  the  sight, 
related  the  accident  to  King  Ferdinand,  as  a  prodigy, 
who  thereupon  pardoned  him,  saying  he  had  been 
sufficiently  punished  for  his  fault.”  Instances  of 
the  eye-lashes  blanching  through  deep  mental  agi¬ 
tation  are  well  authenticated.  It  seems,  therefore, 
incontestable  that  grief  may  change  the  hair  in  a 
very  short  time,  if  not  with  such  extreme  rapidity  as 
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is  generally  supposed.  When  the  hair  does  thus 
turn  white,  the  sheath  remains  unaltered,  retaining 
its  texture,  nature,  and  properties :  the  internal 
substance  only  is  vitiated.  The  French  Revolution 
undoubtedly  furnished  many  authentic  instances  of 
persons  that  grew  hoary  in  the  space  of  a  few  days. 

14.  The  head  is  that  part  of  the  body  on  which  the 
hair  is  always  most  abundant,  providing  it  with  a 
kind  of  pad  by  which  it  is  both  protected  from  im¬ 
pression  of  mechanical  injury  and  from  the  incle¬ 
mencies  of  the  weather.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  its  limits  on  the  sides  of  the  head  never  vary ; 
for  they  always  correspond  above  the  ear ;  but  it 
sometimes  extends  behind,  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck.  On  the  forehead,  however,  the  varieties 
are  infinite,  sometimes  extending  lower  down,  or 
sloping  higher  up  ;  sometimes  tracing  a  curved  line  ; 
at  other  times  forming  a  complete  triangle,  the 
Vertex  of  it  corresponding  with  the  middle  of  the 
forehead  :  but  these  limits  are  never  traced  with  any 
degree  of  uniformity.  The  width  or  contraction  of 
the  forehead  is  exclusively  determined  by  these  ir¬ 
regularities,  whilst  the  different  degrees  of  inclina¬ 
tion  exclusively  depend  on  the  bones.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  hair  contributes,  in  some  degree,  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  face : — we  say  in  some  degree,  because 
it  is  much  Rss  to  the  width  of  the  forehead  than  to 
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the  direction  approaching  the  perpendicular,  that 
we  refer  the  grand  and  majestic  air  which  we  ascribe 
to  gods  and  heroes. 

15.  Of  the  thickness  of  the  hair  the  colour  is  a 
pretty  correct  test,  if  we  may  trust  M.  "W  lthof,.  who, 
with  a  truly  German  patience,  was  at  the  pains  to 
count  how  many  hairs  were  contained  in  the  space 
of  a  square  inch.  He  found,  he  says,  that  there  are 
five  hundred  and  seventy-two  black  hairs,  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  chesnut,  and  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  light  coloured. 

16.  The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  hair  con¬ 
siderably  influences  its  length.  Lank  hair  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  longest.  The  more  it  curls,  the  shorter  it 
is,  as  is  exemplified  in  black,  and  even  in  white  sub¬ 
jects,  that  have  it  frizzled  like  the  former.  Though 
the  hair  is  comparatively  very  small,  it  is  capable  of 
very  considerable  resistance.  No  part  whatever 
in  the  economy,  not  even’ the  fibrous  organs,  can 
in  proportion  to  their  volume  bear  such  consider¬ 
able  weights.  Thus  it  is  that  ropes  made  ol  hair 
would  be  remarkably  strong,  if  this  were  of  suffi¬ 
cient  length  to  be  converted  to  different  uses. 

17.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate  supcrfliV 
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otis  hair.  If  you  pull  tlie  hair  out  by  the  roots  from 
those  places  which  it  disfigures,  such  as  the  nostrils, 
the  ears,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  &c.,  there  are  thousands 
of  roots,  which  never  shoot  up  a  single  hair,  ready 
to  start  through  the  skin  the  moment  you  mako 
room  for  them  by  pulling  out  their  companions. 
Old  authors  recommend  depilatories  in  great  variety. 
The  principal  of  these  methods  consist  in  rubbing 
upon  the  part  from  which  it  is  wished  to  remove 
superfluous  hair,  leaven,  parsley  water,  juice  of 
acacia,  the  gum  of  ivy,  or  of  the  cherry  tree  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine,  nut  oil,  the  decoction  of  grey 
peas,  &c.  Madame  Elise  Yoiart,  in  her  Encyclopedic 
des  Dames,  recommends  a  few  drops  of  dulcified 
spirit  of  salt  (that  is,  muriatic  acid  distilled  with 
rectified  spirits  of  wine.)  to  be  applied  with  a  camel 
hair  pencil.  Another  strong  depilatory  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — “  Take  gum  ivy  one  ounce,  orpiinent,  and 
gum-arabic,  each  a  drachm :  reduce  the  whole  to  very 
fine  powder,  and  make  it  up  into  a  liniment,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar.”  The  author  who 
gives  this  receipt  says,  “  The  dust  of  orpiment  is  one 
jf  the  strongest  of  known  poison,  and,  as  you  pound 
it,  you  must  take  care  that  none  gets  down  youi 
throat.”  M.  Bayle  gives  the  following  receipt  as  a 
depilatory  : — “  Take  equal  parts  of  rusma  and  quick¬ 
lime,  and,  having  reduced  them  to  powder  separately, 
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let  them  dissolve  for  some  time  in  pure  water,  till 
they  form  a  strong  thick  paste.  This  paste  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  part  whence  the  hair  is  to  be  removed  ; 
and  after  it  has  remained  a  few  minutes,  it  is  to  bo 
rubbed  off  with  a  wetted  cloth,  which  wi  1  at  the 
same  time  remove  the  hair  to  the  very  roots.  Rus- 
ma  is  a  species  of  vitriol.  Orpiment  and  quicklime 
constitute  an  immediate  depilatory  ;  but  great  cau¬ 
tion  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  composition 
Eio-ht  ounces  of  lime  and  one  ounce  of  orpiment  are 
the  proportions.  Reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder, 
mix  them  thoroughly  together,  and  sift  them  .  put 
away  this  powder  in  a  well  corked  bottle.  Use  the 
powder  when  needed,  by  mixing  it  with  a  seventh 
part  of  barley  meal  or  starch,  and  pour  upon  tho 
whole  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water  to  foim  a 
paste.  Apply  this  paste  to  the  place  from  which 
vou  design  to  remove  the  hair.  Leave  the  paste 
upon  it  for  a  few  minutes,  taking  care  to  moisten  it 
a  little  that  it  may  not  dry  too  quickly.  The  hair 
is  removed  along  with  the, paste  by  wiping  it  aw  ay 
with  a  towel.  To  remove  the  superfluous  hair  from 
the  nostrils,  take  some  very  fine  and  clean  ashes  of 
new  wood,  and,  having  diluted  them  'with  a  little 
water,  rub  them  with  the  finger  upon  tho  part1' 
where  the  hairs  grow. 
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18.  In  the  case  of  hairy  moles,  the  tweezers 
should  never  be  used,  as  they  may  irritate  the  ex¬ 
crescences  and  cause  cancers.  A  little  of  the  orpi- 
ment  and  lime  paste,  well  diluted  with  water,  and 
mixed  with  wood  ash,  will  suffice  as  a  depilatory. 

19.  To  ladies  who  are  troubled  with  superfluous 
hair  on  the  upper  lip  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  or 
in  consequence  of  suppressions  or  similar  constitu¬ 
tional  affections,  we  should  most  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  razor.  The  popular  notion  that  shaving 
thickens  the  hair,  and  tends  to  promote  the  very 
evil  against  which  we  recommend  it  as  a  cure,  is 
altogether  a  prej  udice,  and  quite  erroneous.  Cutting 
the  hair  only  lengthens  it,  but  it  does  not  thicken  it 
either  in  its  own  bulk  nor  in  the  density  of  its  mass. 
The  lip,  in  the  case  mentioned,  would  only  require 
the  operation  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  The  caustic 
strength  of  depilatories  is  dangerous  to  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  upper  lip. 

20.  To  dye  the  hair  dark  or  black,  without  in¬ 
juring  it,  the  following  method  should  be  observed: — 
Procure  from  the  dyer’s  a  quantity  of  walnut-water ; 
and  with  this  wash  the  hair  as  the  first  part  of  the 
process.  Then  make  an  aromatic  tincture  of  galls, 
by  scenting  the  common  tincture  with  any  agreeable 
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perfume  5  and  with  this  wet  the  hail,  which  must 
next  be  moistened  with  a  strong;  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron. 

21.  The  fine  silky  gloss  of  the  hair  depends  on  the 
internal  pulp  of  it  being  in  a  healthy  and  abundant 
state,  and  on  the  natural  oil  being  freely  produced 
and  given  out.  When  this  is  unhealthy,  the  oil  is 
cither  too  abundant,  in  which  case  its  supei  Unity 
produces  greasy  hair ;  or  too  scanty,  in  which  case 
the  hair  is  dry  and  harsh,  or  thin  and  lank.  Good 
pomatum  or  oil  must  be  used,  to  confer  upon  the 
hair  an  artificial  gloss,  when  needed.  The  best  recipe 
for  making  such  oil  is  the  following  Take  a  pint 
of  salad  oil  and  put  it  into  a  pipkin,  with  a  bag  con¬ 
taining  half  an  ounce  of  alkanet  root,  cut  and  bruised. 
Give  the  whole  a  good  heat — but  not  a  boiling  one 
until  the  oil  is  completely  impregnated  with  the  red 
colour  ;  then  pour  the  whole  into  a  jar  :  let  it  stand 
till  cold,  and  then  add  an  ounce  of  essence  of  berga¬ 
mot,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  jasmine,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cau  de  mille  jleurs.  W  hen 
properly  mixed  put  the  compound  liquid  into  small 
bottles  for  use. 

22.  When  the  hair  becomes  greasy  and  dirty  it 
ought  to  be  washed  with  warm  not  too  waim— 
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soft  water  and  soap.  Oil  or  pomatum  should  then 
be  applied, — even  before  the  hair  has  got  quite  dry. 

23.  “Frequent  wetting  of  the  hair”  says  Dr.  Wil- 
lich,  “  is  of  advantage  to  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  to  the  whole  body.”  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  avoid  what  hair-cutters  term  “  thinning  the  hairy 
After  having  the  hair  cut,  it  should  be  invigorated  by 
means  of  being  well  brushed  with  a  brush  moistened 
with  hartshorn  and  water — (one  third  hartshorn, 
two  thirds  water). 

24.  When  the  hair  will  not  curl  naturally,  the 
curling  irons  should  not  be  used  ;  they  only  extract 
the  moisture,  and  render  the  hair  crisp  and  harsh. 
An  excellent  curling  liquid  is  the  following  : — Put 
two  pounds  of  common  soap,  cut  small,  into  three 
pints  of  spirits  of  wine,  with  eight  ounces  of  potash, 
and  melt  the  whole,  stirring  it  with  a  clean  piece  of 
wood.  Add  some  essence  of  amber,  vanilla,  and 
nevoli— -about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each — to  ren¬ 
der  the  fluid  agreeable.  The  liquids  which  are  sold 
for  the  professed  purpose  of  assisting  in  curling  the 
hair,  are  chiefly  composed  of  either  oily  or  extractive 
substances. 


25.  W e  are  informed  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  that 
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the  short  hairs  of  the  skin  are  not  unfrequently  dis¬ 
turbed  in  their  growth  by  deficiency  of  the  oleaginous 
qualities  of  the  oil-tubes.  “  When  this  happens,” 
says  that  clever  author,  “  the  dry  scales  and  cells  of 
the  oil  and  hair  tubes  collect  at  the  aperture  of  the 
latter,  and  become  a  source  of  impediment  of  growth 
to  the  hair,  which,  as  a  consequence,  assumes  a 
coiled  and  twisted  appearance.  But  sometimes  this 
closure  of  the  orifice  of  the  hair-pore  takes  place 
after  the  fall  of  the  old,  and  previously  to  the  growth 
of  the  young  hair,  in  which  case  the  latter  is  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  tube  and  there  grows,  although  unable 
to  escape.  I  have  occasionally  seen  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  hairs  of  a  limb  thus  imprisoned,  and  forming 
little  spiral  circles,  which  are  visible  through  the 
thin  horny  scale  of  desiccated  cells  u  Inch  coieis 
them  and  keeps  them  down.  The  obstruction  oc¬ 
casions,  as  may  be  anticipated,  a  good  deal  of  itching 
and  uneasy  feeling  in  the  skin.”  For  the  relief  Oi 
this  inconvenience,  Mr.  Erasmus  W  ilson  recom¬ 
mends  a  lotion,  after  the  application  of  which  the 
skin  requires  to  be  thoroughly  dried  by  a  rough 
towel,  and  then  brushed  briskly  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  flesh  brush  or  horse-hair  glove.  With  two  or 
three  repetitions  of  this  process,  the  hairs  are  entirely 
liberated ;  and  an  occasional  return  to  its  aid  pre¬ 
vents  the  recurrence  of  the  same  state.  The  lotion 
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is  as  follows: — “Fluid  potash,  half  an  ounce;  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  rosewater, 
two  ounces;  common  water,  fourteen  ounces.  Shake 
well  together,  and  rub  upon  the  skin  for  five  minutes, 
then  rinse  with  fresh  water,  and  dry.” 

26.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  plait  the  hair  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  plaiting  more  or  less  strains  the  hairs  in 
their  roots  by  pulling  them  tight ;  tends  to  deprive 
them  of  their  requisite  supply  of  nutriment;  and 
checks  their  growth.  The  hair  of  girls  should  be 
cut  rather  short,  and  allowed  to  curl  freely.  When 
they  are  about  eleven  or  twelve,  the  hair  should  be 
twisted  into  a  coil,  not  too  tight,  nor  tied  at  the  end 
with  thin  thread,  but  writli  a  piece  of  riband. 

27.  By  the  Jews  the  hair  was  worn  naturally  long, 
just  as  it  grew  ;  but  the  priests  had  theirs  cut  every 
fortnight  whilst  they  were  in  waiting  at  the  Temple  : 
they  made  use  of  no  razors,  however,  but  of  scissors 
only.  The  Encylopcedia  Britannica  says,  “  The 
Nazarites,  whilst  their  vow  continued,  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  touch  their  heads  with  a  razor.  The  hair  of 
both  Jewish  and  Grecian  women  engaged  a  principal 
share  of  their  attention  ;  and  the  Roman  ladies  seem 
to  have  been  no  less  curious  respecting  theirs.  They 
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generally  wore  it  long,  and  dressed  it  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  bedecking  it  with  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and 
other  ornaments.  On  the  contrary,  the  men  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  amongst  the  Jews  at  a 
later  period,  wore  their  hair  short,  as  may  be  col¬ 
lected  from  books,  medals,  statues,  and  other  monu¬ 
ments  or  remains.”  These  accounts  are  curious, 
though  somewhat  speculative.  Amongst  the  Greeks 
we  know  that  both  sexes,  a  few  days  before  marriage, 
cut  off  and  consecrated  their  hair  as  an  offering 
to  the  favourite  deities.  It  was  also  customary 
amongst  them  to  hang  the  hair  of  the  dead  on  the 
doors  of  their  houses  previous  to  interment.  The 
ancients  imagined  that  no  one  could  die  till  a  lock  of 
hair  was  cut  off;  and  this  act  they  supposed  was 
performed  by  the  invisible  hand  of  death,  or  some 
other  messenger  of  the  gods. 

28.  It  was  esteemed  a  distinguished  Honour 
amongst  the  ancient  Gauls  to  have  long  hair. 
Gregory  of  Tours  assures,  us  that  in  the  royal  family 
of  France  it  was  a  long  time  the  peculiar  mark  and 
privilege  of  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  to  wear 
long  hair,  artfully  dressed  and  curled,  every  body 
else  being  obliged  to  be  polled,  or  cut  round,  in 
token  of  inferiority  and  obedience.  Some  writers 
state  that  there  were  different  cuts  for  all  the  dif- 
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ferent  qualities  and  conditions ;  but  this,  we  should 
think,  is  carrying  the  point  a  little  too  far.  In 
the  eighth  century  it  wras  the  custom  of  people  of 
quality  to  have  their  children’s  hair  cut  the  first 
time  by  persons  they  had  a  particular  honour  and 
esteem  for. 

A 

29.  The  parade  of  long  hair  became  still  more  and 
more  obnoxious  in  the  progress  of  Christianity,  as 
something  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  profession 
of  persons  who  bore  the  cross.  Hence  numerous 
injunctions  and  canons  to  the  contrary  were  pub¬ 
lished.  Pope  Amicetus  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  forbade  the  clergy  to  wear 
longhair;  but  the  prohibition  is  of  older  standing 
in  the  churches  of  the  East,  and  the  letter  in  which 
the  decree  in  question  is  written  is  of  a  much  later 
date  than  this  Pope.  The  clerical  tonsure,  according 
to  Isidore,  is  of  apostolical  institution. 

30.  Long  hair  was  anciently  held  so  odious,  that 
there  is  a  canon  still  extaut  of  the  year  1098,  im¬ 
porting  that  such  as  wore  long  hair  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  church  whilst  living,  and  not  be  prayed 
for  when  dead.  There  is  a  previous  declaration  of 
Luitpraud  against  the  Emperor  Phocas  for  wearing 
long  hair  afte’*  the  manner  of  the  Emperors  of  the 
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j£ast  . — but  Theophilus,  who  was  bald,  enjoined  all 
his  subjects  to  shave  their  heads. 

31.  The  French  historians  and  antiquaries  have 
been'  very  exact  in  recording  the  capillary  honours 
of  their  kings.  Charlemagne  wore  his  hair  very 
short,  his  son  shorter  still ;  and  Charles  the  Bald 
had  none  at  all.  Under  Hugh  Capet  it  began  to 
appear  again ;  but  this  the  ecclesiastics  took  in  dud¬ 
geon,  and  excommunicated  all  who  let  the  hair 
grow.  Peter  Lombard  expostulated  so  warmly  with 
Charles  the  Young  on  the  subject,  that  the  latter 
cut  off  his  hair,  and  his  successors  for  some  genera¬ 
tions  wore  it  very  short.  A  professor  of  Utrecht,  in 
1650,  wrote  expressly  on  the  question,  “  Y>  hether  it 
be  lawful  for  men  to  wear  long  hair  ?  ”  and  con¬ 
cluded  in  favour  of  the  negative.  Another  divine, 
named  Reves,  who  had  written  in  support  of  the 
affirmative,  replied  to  him. 

32.  The  ancient  Britons  were  exceedingly  proud 
of  the  length  and  beauty  of  their  hair;  and  they 
were  at  much  pains  in  dressing  and  adorning  their, 
heads  “  Some  of  them,”  says  the  Encyclopaedia, 
Britannica,  “  carried  their  fondness  for,  and  admira¬ 
tion  of,  their  hair  to  an  extravagant  height.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  last  and  most  earnest  request 
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of  a  young-  warrior,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  and 
condemned  to  he  beheaded,  that  no  slave  might  be 
permitted  to  touch  his  hair,  which  was  remarkably 
long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it  might  not  be  stained 
with  his  blood.  Not  contented  with  the  natural 
colour  of  their  hair,  which  was  commonly  fair  or 
yellow,  they  made  use  of  certain  washes  to  render 
it  still  brighter.  One  of  these  washes  was  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  lime,  the  ashes  of  certain  vegetables,  and 
tallow.  They  also  employed  various  arts  to  make 
the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  thick  and  long  ;  which 
last  was  not  only  esteemed  a  great  beauty,  but  was 
considered  as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  noble  birth. 
Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  is  described  by  Dio 
as  having  long  hair,  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  and 
reaching  down  below  the  middle  of  the  back.  The 
Britons  shaved  all  their  beards  except  their  upper 
lips,  the  hair  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls, 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length.” 

33.  In  after  times  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes 
also  considered  fine  hair  as  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  and  ornaments  of  their  persons,  and  were 
at  no  small  pains  in  dressing  it  to  advantage.  Young 
ladies  before  marriage  wore  their  hair  uncovered 
and  untied,  flowing  in  ringlets  over  their  shoulders ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  married,  they  cut  it  shorter. 
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tied  it  up,  and  put  on  a  head-dress  of  some  kind  or 
othar,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  To  have 
the  hair  entirely  cut  off  was  so  great  a  disgrace  that 
it  formed  one  of  the  most  severe  punishments  in¬ 
flicted  on  those  women  who  had  been  guilty  of 
adultery.  The  Danish  soldiers  who  were  quartered 
upon  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peace¬ 
able  and  of  E their ed  the  Unready,  were  the  beaux  of 
those  times,  and  were  particularly  attentive  to  the 
dressing  of  the  hair,  which  they  curled  at  least  once 
everv  day,  and  thereby  captivated  the  affections  of 
the  English  ladies.  The  clergy,  both  secular  and 
regular,  were  obliged  to  shave  the  crowns  of  their 
heads  and  keep  their  hair  short,  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  laity;  and^everal  canons  were  made 
against  concealing  their  treasure,  or  allowing  their 
hair  to  grow  long. 

34.  In  the  year  1129,  “  an  event  happened,”  rays 
an  ancient  historian,  “which  seemed  very  wonderful 
to  our  young  gallants;  who,  forgetting  that  they 
Were  men,  had  transformed  themselves  into  women 
bv  the  length  of  their  hair.  A  certain  knight,  who 
was  very  proud  of  his  long  luxuriant  hair,  dreamed 
that  a  person  suffocated  him  with  his  curls.  As 
soon  as  he  awoke  from  his  sleep,  he  cut  his  hait  to 
a  decent  length.  The  report  of  this  spread  all  over 
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England ;  and  almost  all  the  knights  reduced  their 
hair  to  the  proper  standard.  But  this  reformation 
was  not  of  long  continuance  ;  for  in  less  than  a  year 
all  who  wished  to  appear  fashionable  returned  to 
their  former  wickedness,  and  contended  with  the 
ladies  in  the  length  of  their  hair.  Those  to  whom 
nature  had  denied  that  ornament  supplied  the  defect 
by  art.”  This  shows  the  feeling  of  the  sanctimo¬ 
nious  part  of  the  world  in  respect  to  long  hair. 

35.  Madame  Voiart,  in  her  Encyclopedic  des  Barnes, 
is  extremely  hostile  to  the  use  of  papillottes,  or  curl¬ 
papers,  for  curling  the  hair,  “as  imprisoning  the 
hair  is  hurtful  to  the  proper  vegetation  of  the  ring¬ 
lets,  which  ought  to  decorate  the  forehead  and  tem¬ 
ples.”  Moreover,  nothing  is  so  unseemly  as  the  head 
of  a  young  lady  hedge-hogged  over  with  papillottes. 
The  greater  number,  however,  of  those  to  whom 
nature  has  given  fine  silky  hair  are  condemned,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  gala  days,  to  wear  this  ridiculous  coro¬ 
nal  a  great  part  of  the  day.  When  these  paper 
shackles,  which  take  away  half  of  the  natural  orna¬ 
ment,  are  of  a  tint  harmonising  with  the  colour  of 
the  hair,  it  is  a  little  less  ungraceful ;  but  paper  of 
this  kind  is  not  always  at  hand  ;  and  even  if  it  were, 
what  disagreeable  marks  papillottes  always  leave  on 
the  forehead  by  tlio  pressure  against  the  pillow# 
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Madame  Voiart  recommends  black  pins  instead  of 
curl  papers.  Lead  is  sometimes  used  in  the  samo 
way  as  papillottes,  and  is  either  bare  or  covered  with 
paper.  Papillottes  may,  however,  be  partly  concealed 
by  false  hair  well  adapted  to  cover  them,  particularly 
when  a  morning  head-dress  is  worn. 

36.  An  excellent  means  of  keeping  the  hair  sweet, 
clean,  glossy,  and -curly,  is  to  brush  it  with  a  rather 
hard  brush  dipped  by  the  surface  only  in  eau  de 
Portugal  (“  Portugal  Water”).  In  order  to  have  it 
fresh  and  of  fine  quality,  take  a  pint  of  orange  flower 
water,  a  pint  of  rose  water,  and  half  a  pint  of  myrtle 
water.  To  these  put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dis¬ 
tilled  spirit  of  musk,  and  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  am¬ 
bergris.  Shake  the  whole  well  together,  and  the 
water  will  be  ready  for  use.  Only  a  small  quantity 
should  be  made  at  a  time,  as  it  does  not  keep  long, 
except  in  moderate  weather,  being  apt  to  spoil  either 
with  cold  or  heat. 

37.  Mothers  whose  vanity  may  be  alarmed  lest  con¬ 
stantly  cutting  the  hair  of  their  daughters  should 
make  it  coarse,  may  be  assured  they  have  no  cause 
for  this  apprehension,  if  the  hair  be  kept  constantly 
brushed.  When  there  is  any  inclination  to  break  out 
in  the  head,  fine  combs  are  very  likely  to  promote  it; 
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and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  heads  of  children 
which  are  never  touched  by  them  are  much  cleaner 
than  those  which  are  scratched  and  scraped  every 
day.  If  any  dirt  appear  on  a  child’s  head  which  a 
brush  will  not  take  away,  that  particular  part  should 
he  rubbed  with  a  towel  and  soap  and  water ;  but  in 
general  the  brush  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  it  perfectly  clean.  The  more  the  head  is  combed 
with  a  tooth-comb  the  more  it  will  require  to  be 
combed ; — so  any  one  will  find  who  tries  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

38.  It  is  an  imprudent  act  of  cleanliness  to  remove 
all  at  once  the  scurf  which  sometimes  gathers  on  the 
head,  and  even  spreads  over  the  foreheads  of  very 
young  infants  :  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  so  often  see  the  children  of  persons  in 
easy  circumstances  tormented  just  after  their  birth 
with  that  troublesome  stuffing  in  the  head  which  is 
vulgarly  called  the  snuffles.  When  the  infant  is 
somewhat  inured  to  the  external  air,  at  two  months 
old  or  later,  (according  to  the  season  of  the  year) 
whatever  scurf  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  head  as  not 
to  come  off  in  washing,  may  be  safely  and  effectually 
removed  by  rubbing  a  little  butter  on  a  small  part  of 
the  head  one  day,  and  cleaning  it  with  a  flannel 
dipped  in  a  little  Portugal  Water  the  next;  then  a 
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little  more  butter  should  be  rubbed  on  another  part 
of  the  head,  which  should  be  cleaned  in  the  same 
manner  the  day  after  :  and  in  thus  removing  the 
scurf  by  degrees,  the  head  becomes  clean  in  a  very 
short  time, — without  any  danger  of  cold.  In  many 
places  the  poorer  classes  have  a  prejudice  against 
removing  the  scurf  from  children’s  heads  at  ali, 
waiting  till  it  comes  off  of  itself;  but  this  is  also  an 
error,  and  leads  to  many  of  the  bad  consequences  of 
dirt,  as  they  neglect  to  wash  the  head,  which  should 
be  done  every  day  as  long  as  the  scurf  is  suffered  to 
remain.  When  the  head  is  once  perfectly  clean,  the 
best  means  of  preserving  it  in  that  state  is  by  a  brush, 
which  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time  for  one 
harder.  The  seldomer  a  tine  comb  is  applied  to  the 
head  of  an  infant  the  better:  and  on  no  account 
should  those  of  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  or  bone  e^er  be 
used  ;  for  even  when  they  do  not  wound  the  Sitin  and 
produce  a  sore — as  frequently  happens — they  are 
very  likely  to  augment  the  production  of  that  sub¬ 
stance  which  they  are  intended  to  remove. 

39.  In  some  rare  cases,  cutting  the  hair  has  very  sin 
gular  effects  upon  the  head.  In  certain  individuals 
it  does  harm  ;  in  others  it  is  advantageous.  Whpn 
the  hair  is  profuse  and  thick,  cutting  it  short  has 
been  known  to  cure  headachs ;  and,  strange  to  sayj 
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the  same  thing-  has  been  strongly  suspected  to  cause 
many  beadachs.  Dr.  Parr,  the  author  of  the  London 
Medical  Dictionary,  was  for  many  years  a  sufferer 
from  headachs,  which  returned  irregularly,  and  for 
which  he  could  at  first  assign  no  cause ;  but  at  last 
he  discovered  that  it  frequently  returned  after  shaving 
his  head.  He  consequently  suffered  his  hair  to  grow  l 
and  from  that  time  the  disease  gradually  lessened  in. 
violence,  in  duration,  and  in  the  frequency  of  its  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  from  being  a  complaint  highly  serious,  and 
beginning  to  affect  his  memory,  its  return  became 
rare  and  never  violent.  Such  a  case  is,  however,  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule ;  for  in  most  affections 
of  the  kind,  particularly  in  those  which  are  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  nature,  or  connected  with  mental  disorder, 
cutting  the  hair,  and  even  shaving  the  head,  are 
highly  beneficial  as  remedies,  and  are  free  from 
danger  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred.  More¬ 
over,  frequently  cutting  the  hair  prevents  it  from 
splitting  at  the  ends  and  growing  forked,  which  gives 
it  a  very  vulgar  and  ungraceful  appearance, 

40.  If  the  readers  would  avoid  that  prominent 
mark  of  approaching  old  age,  called  grey  hair,  they 
must  be  careful  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair  in  their 
youth.  They  must  avoid  constricting  the  skin,  and 
strangling  the  hair  at  its  roots,  and  every  thing  that 
may  throw  into  the  blood  an  undue  portion  of  lime. 
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We  say  an  undue,  portion,  because  a  certain  quantity 
of  lime  is  indispensable  in  our  system  for  repairing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  bones,  teeth,  &c.  The  lime 
necessary  for  the  repair  of  bone  is  manufactured  by 
the  stomach  and  liver,  along  with  the  blood,  from 
various  articles  of  our  diet  which  contain  it.  The 
greatest  supply  is  usually  from  the  water  which  we 
drink,  or  which  is  employed  in  the  various  processes 
of  cooking  and  preparing  liquors.  All  animal  food 
also  contains  some  portion  of  lime,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  sorts  of  vegetable  food.  Ascertain,  then,  by 
chemical  trial,  whether  the  water  used  for  your  tea, 
coffee,  soups,  punch,  &c.,  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  lime ;  and,  if  it  do,  you  must  either  have  it  chemi¬ 
cally  purified,  or  remove  to  some  other  place  where 
the  water  is  more  free  from  lime.  If  water  be  hard, 
you  may  be  certain  that  it  contains  too  much  lime  to 
be  safely  used.  Rain-water  is  the  safest  for  tea  and 
other  liquids.  Bread  will  aways  contain  a  portion 
of  lime  ;  you  must  therefore  be  careful  in  dealing 
with  respectable  bakers  who  will  not  increase  that 
unavoidable  quantity  by  means  of  adulterating  matter 
('such  as  whiting)  which  contains  lime. 

41.  The  more  remote  causes  of  Baldness  are  as 
numerous  as  those  which  influence  bodily  health  and 
tend  to  accelerate  the  advance  of  old  agej  but  tho 
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more  immediate  causes,  or  rather  the  consequence  o 
the  remote  causes,  may  be  reduced  to  three ,  which  we 
shall  now  consider  in  due  order. 

Firstly,  we  must  speak  of  contraction  of  the  skin. 
Since  the  superabundance  of  lime  in  the  body  is 
one  main  cause  of  grey  hair,  as  we  have  just  seen,  so 
is  the  same  constriction  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  baldness.  What  the  surgeons 
call  cutis  anserina,  which  means  “  goose-skin,”  from 
its  resembling  the  skin  of  a  plucked  goose,  may  be 
produced  by  cold,  grief,  fear,  or  fever ;  and  in  this 
way  the  hairs  may  be  partially  strangled,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  rise  of  their  colouring  matter,  and  of  course 
turning  them  grey ;  or  they  may  be  cut  off  or  snapt 
Short  on  their  exit  from  the  skin,  and  the  roots 
only  left  behind,  but  wholly  confined  and  kept  out 
of  view  below  the  skin,  the  consequence  of  which 
will  be  baldness.  As,  from  various  causes,  the  skia 
Strangles  or  destroys  the  hair,  the  remedies  which 
can  remove  this  state  of  the  skin  will  be  the  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure. 

Secondly,  we  must  consider  the  relaxation  of  the 
skin.  People  are  often  complaining  of  their  hair— 
not  falling  off — but  coming  out  in  great  quantities 
whenever  it  has  been  combed  or  brushed.  By  ob¬ 
serving  them  narrowly  or  inquiring  farther,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  complainants  are  of  a  weak  or  re- 
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laxed  constitution,  affected  with  indigestion,  con¬ 
sumptive,  nervous,  or  bilious ;  or  that  they  have  been 
weakened  by  intemperance  or  long  illness.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  weakness  which  remains  after 
a  severe  fever,  for  the  whole  hair  to  fall  off,  or  come 
out.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  clear  enough.  The 
skin  is  weakened  by  the  general  disorder,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  maintaining  its  natural  healthy  tone  and 
firmness,  becomes  relaxed  and  loose.  The  pores 
also  become  enlarged,  and  perspiration  much  more 
abundant ;  for  it  is  almost  an  uniform  circumstance 
that  those  whose  hair  is  coming  out,  or  has  come 
out  from  relaxation,  are  prone  to  perspire  on  the 
least  exertion  or  exposure  to  heat.  When  the  skin, 
is  relaxed,  the  firm  interlacement  of  the  hairs  with 
it  is  partly  destroyed ;  and  they  have  consequently 
little  to  hold  them  except  their  own  roots.  Nowbyf 
pulling  out  a  hair  with  the  root,  and  examining  it, 
you  will  at  once  see  that  the  root  can  have  extremely 
little  power  of  retaining  it,  as  the  root  is  soft  and 
pulpy ;  and,  besides,  it  is  naturally  fixed  in  the 
softer  portion  of  the  skin.,  or,  as  some  anatomists 
say,  in  the  fat  immediately  underneath  it.  The  firm¬ 
ness  and  tone  of  the  outer  skin  being  therefore  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  hairs  owing  their  chief  stability  to 
this,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  be  loosened 
and  come  out.  In  such  cases  all  oils  are  most  im- 
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proper,  as  they  tend  to  relax  the  skin  the  more ;  and 
astringents,  such  as  the  Portugul  Water,  are  the 
proper  remedies. 

Thirdly,  we  must  allude  to  the  decay  of  the  roots 
of  the  bulbs.  Towards  the  decline  of  life,  the  hair 
feels  the  influence  of  the  general  obliteration  that 
occurs  in  almost  all  the  exterior  vessels.  It  first 
ceases  to  be  supplied  with  colouring  matter;  the 
internal  pulp  dies,  the  external  part  only  remains, 
and  the  hair  of  the  head  turns  grey  or  white,  and 
that  of  the  beard  and  other  parts  follow.  At  an 
uncertain  period  after  the  hair  has  become  white,  it 
falls  off, — then  the  small  bag  which  contained  the 
root  is  obliterated  by  degrees,  and  finally  disappears. 
The  different  changes  which  the  hair,  the  skin,  and 
all  the  exterior  organs  of  the  body  undergo  by  age, 
proceed  entirely  from  the  laws  that  over-rule 
nourishment,  and  not  from  the  action  of  exterior 
bodies  upon  those  organs.  This  forms  an  important 
distinction  between  organic  bodies  and  those  which 
are  inorganic.  The  latter  have  two  different  ways 
of  wasting,  by  the  contact  of  exterior  things:  one 
mechanical,  by  rubbing,  tearing,  &c. ;  another  che¬ 
mical,  by  combining  with  substances  (such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  air)  the  drier  principles  of  which  admit 
of  being  combined  in  a  thousand  different  ways, 
whence  both  its  nature,  and  that  of  the  different 
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forms  it  comes  in  contact  with,  are  changed.  All 
inorganic  bodies  grow  old,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word.  After  a  certain  time  they  lose  their  former 
appearance.  Age  stamps  the  internal  as  well  as  the 
external  organs  with  marks  of  decay. 

42.  As  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  skin  of 
bald  places  has  entirely  lost  its  tone,  or  whether  the 
baldness  be  curable,  rub  the  bald  part  smartly  with 
the  hand  for  a  minute  or  two;  and  if  it  become 
easily  red,  there  is  a  hope  of  a  cure  :  but  if  it  remain 
obstinately  white  and  unaffected  by  the  friction,  it 
may  be  pronounced  incurable. 

f 

43.  Palma  Christi  oil,  an  import  from  the  West 
Indies,  is  an  excellent  means  of  imparting  moisture 
to  the  bald  skin,  in  all  cases  save  when  the  baldness 
proceeds  from  relaxation,  and  requires  the  astrin- 
gencv  of  the  Portugal  Water,  as  ere  now  described. 
Palma  Christi  oil  stimulates  the  blood-vessels  which 
nourish  the  hair,  and  softens  the  skin.  Frequent 
washing  (with  tepid  water  is  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  constriction  of  the  skin ;  but  where  the 
skin  is  relaxed,  wash  with  cold  if  the  health  will 
permit. 

44.  A  good  pomatum  is  that  made  by  the  French. 
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Into  a  proper  vessel  put  half  a  pound  of  prepared 
liogs  lard,  half  a  pound  of  picked  lavender  flowers, 
orange  flowers,  jasmine,  buds  of  sweet  briar,  or  any 
other  sweet  scented  flower,  and  knead  the  whole 
together  with  the  hands  into  a  paste,  as  uniform  as 
possible.  Put  this  mixture  into  a  pewter,  tin,  or 
stone  vessel,  and  cork  it  tight.  Place  the  vessel  in 
hot  water,  or  a  vapour  bath,  and  let  it  stand  in  it  six 
hours  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  strain  the 
mixtuie  through  a  coarse  linen  cloth  by  means  of  a 
press.  Now  throw  away  the  flowers  which  you  have 
used,  as  being  useless  ;  pour  the  melted  lard  into  the 
same  pot,  and  add  half  a  pound  of  fresh  lavender 
flowers.  Stir  the  lard  and  flowers  together  while 
the  lard  is  in  a  liquid  state,  and  repeat  the  first  pro¬ 
cess.  Then,  when  you  have  separated  the  pomatum 
from  the  refuse  of  the  flowers  a  second  time,  set  it 
in  a  cool  place  to  congeal,  pour  off  the  reddish  brown 
liquor  or  juice  extracted  from  the  flowers,  wash  the 
pomatum  in  several  cold  waters,  stirring  it  about 
with  a  clean  stick  till  the  last  water  strained  off  bs 
completely  colourless.  Then  melt  the  pomatum 
once  more  in  a  bath  ;  and  lastly  leave  it  in  an  open 
vessel  to  congeal. 

45.  Hard  pomatum  is  made  thus: — Take  six  ounces 
of  common  pomatum,  and  add  to  it  two  or  three 
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ounces  of  very  clean  white  wax,  scraped  very  fine. 
Melt  the  whole  together  in  an  earthen  pan,  which 
stands  in  a  large  one  containing  boiling  water,  over 
a  clear  and  steady  fire.  When  properly  incorporated 
take  it  off,  and  keep  stirring  it  with  a  stick  until  it 
be  about  half  cold  or  congealed,  when  scent  it  with 
whatever  essential  oil  you  may  fancy  as  the  most 
agreeable. 

i 

46.  Soft  pomatum  is  made  in  this  manner : — Take 
half  a  pound  of  hogs’  lard,  two  ounces  of  mutton 
suet,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  bergamot,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  essence  of  lemons,  and  uWO 
or  three  drops  of  oil  ofjavender.  These  ingredients 
are  to  be  combined  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for 
the  hard  pomatum. 

47.  Orange  pomatum  may  be  made  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ; — Take  half  a  pound  of  hogs’  lard,  two  ounces 
of  mutton  suet,  half  an  ounce  of  Portugal  water,  a 
few  drops  of  essence  of  bergamot,  half  an  ounce  of 
yellow  wax,  aud  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  palm  oil. 
Mix  as  directed  for  hard  pomatum ;  then  add  an 
equal  weight  of  orange  flowers,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  process  follow  the  directions  for  the  Fiench  po¬ 
matum. 
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48.  Botanic  water  for  the  hair  is  an  excellent  and 
valuable  article.  Take  a  handfull  of  southern  wood 
leaves,  a  handful  of  leaves  of  tea,  two  pints  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  infuse  till  a  strong  tea  is  formed. 
Wash  the  head  with  it  every  other  morning. 

49.  A  liniment  for  baldness  is  the  following:— 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  rosemary,  half  an 
ounce  of  the  best  honey,  one  ounce  of  prepared  lard, 
and  four  drops  of  oil  of  lavender.  Mix,  and  rub  into 
the  roots  of  the  hair  twice  a  day. 

50.  An  ointment  for  baldness  may  be  made  in 
this  manner  :  Take  half  an  ounce  of  simple  oint¬ 
ment,  one  drachm  of  balsam  of  Peru,  and  ten  drops 
of  oil  oi  pimento.  Mix,  and  use  in  the  same  manner 
'as  the  last. 

51.  Amongst  the  disorders  to  which  the  hair  is 
subject,  we  shall  first  allude  to  scales,  which  are 
often  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  as  tending  to  in¬ 
jure  the  beauty  of  the  hair.  They  are  the  worn 
fragments  of  the  scarf-skin,  that  are  raised  by  the 
comb  or  brush,  and  yet  dispersed  among  the  hair. 
Nobody  is  or  can  be  altogether  free  from  them.  The 
best  remedies  for  this  affection  are  whatever  will 
itrengthen  and  give  tone  to  the  skin.  The  oils  com- 
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uionly  used  for  the  hair  are  therefore  bad  ;  but  the 
Palma  Christi  oil  and  the  Portugal  Water  will  be 
found  efficacious.  Pouring  cold  water  over  the 
head  every  morning  will  also  be  an  excellent  tonic 
for  the  skin. 

52.  Dandriff  attacks  infants,  and  exhibits  minute 
scales  ; — sometimes  it  appears  in  advanced  age,  and 
shows  scales  of  a  larger  diameter.  It  manifests 
itself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  forehead  and  temples, 
as  a  light  whitish  scurf,  set  in  the  form  of  a  horse¬ 
shoe  :  in  other  parts  of  the  head  there  are  also  ex¬ 
foliations  of  the  skin,  somewhat  longer,  flat,  and 
semi-pellucid.  Sometimes,  however,  they  cover 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  scalp,  and  overlap  like  the 
slating  on  a  liouse-roof.  Little  attention  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  this  complaint  beyond  that  of  cleanliness 
and  frequent  washing  :  where,  however,  the  scalp 
is  attacked,  it  is  better  to  shave  the  head,  when  the 
scales  may  be  removed  by  a  careful  use  of  soap  and 
warm  water,  or  by  an  alkaline  lotion.  A  good  ap¬ 
plication  may  be  composed  of  diluted,  spirit,  in  which 
a  few  grains  of  acetate  of  zinc  have  been  dissolved. 

53.  Ringworm,  or  scald  head,  is  a  troublesome,  an 
unmanageable,  and  a  disgusting  disorder.  It  usu¬ 
ally  appears  in  distinct  and  even  distant  patches,  of 
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an  irregularly  circular  figure,  upon  the  scalp,  fore¬ 
head,  or  neck.  It  commences  with  clusters  of  small, 
light,  yellow  pustules,  which  soon  break  arid  form 
scabs  oyer  each  patch,  which,  if  neglected,  become 
thick  and  hard  by  accumulation.  As  the  patches 
extend,  the  hair  covering  them  becomes  lighter  in 
its  colour,  and  sometimes  breaks  off  short ;  and  as 
the  process  of  pustulation  and  scabbing  is  repeated, 
the  roots  of  the  hair  are  destroyed,  and  at  length 
there  remains  uninjured  only  a  narrow  border  of 
hair  round  the  head.  This  very  unmanageable  form 
of  ringworm  generally  occurs  in  children  of  three 
or  four  years  old  and  upwards,  and  often  continues 
for  several  years.  Local  treatment  is  particularly 
applicable  in  the  treatment  of  ringworm.  While 
the  patches  are  in  an  inflamed  and  irritable  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  local  applications  to 
regular  washing  or  sponging  with  warm  water,  or 
some  softening  fomentation.  Even  the  operation 
of  shaving,  which  is  necessary  to  be  repeated  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  eight  or  ten  days,  produces  a  temporary  in¬ 
crease  of  irritation.  At  this  time  a  light  linen  cap 
may  be  worn,  and  should  be  frequently  changed 
while  all  stimulants,  lotions,  and  ointments,  which 
tend  only  to  aggravate  the  disease,  should  be  pro¬ 
scribed. 

In  the  more  irritated  state,  the  milder  ointments, 
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:  such  as  those  prepared  with  cocculus  indicus,  with 
the  sub-muriate  of  mercury,  the  oxyde  of  zinc,  the 
superacetate  of  lead,  or  with  opium,  or  tobacco, 
should  be  employed;  or  sedative  lotions,  such  as 
decoctions  or  infusion  of  poppy  heads,  or  of  tobacco, 
may  be  substituted.  Where  there  is  an  acrimonious 
discharge,  the  zinc  and  saturnine  ointment,  with  the 
milder  mercurial  ones,  or  the  ointment  of  calomel, 
or  a  lotion  of  lime-water  with  calomel,  are  advan¬ 
tageous.  A  lotion  containing  from  three  to  six 
grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  sometimes  effectually  removes  the  disease 
when  the  patches  are  in  a  dry  and  inert  state. 
Touching  the  patches  with  the  muriated  tincture 
of  iron,  or  with  any  of  the  mineral-  acids,  slightly 
diluted,  in  some  cases,  removes  the  diseased  skin, 
and  the  new  one  assumes  a  healthy  action.  The 
application  of  a  blister,  in  like  manner,  sometimes 
effectually  accomplishes  the  same  end.  But  in  many 
instances  the  effects  of  these  renovations  of  the  skin 
are  merely  temporary  ;  and  the  disease  returns  in  a 
week  or  two  upon  the  new  surface. 

54.  The  most  fatal  poisons  for  extirpating  ver¬ 
min  in  the  hair,  are  the  oxydes  of  mercury,  rue, 
opium,  angelica,  laurel,  saffron,  pepper,  tobacco, 
the  seed  of  hellebore,  camphor,  turpentine.  Calomel 
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mixed  with  starch  powder  is  a  good  mode  of  eradi¬ 
cating  those  animalculae  which  adhere  closely  to  the 
skin.  A  little  red  precipitate  mixed  with  pomatum 
is  efficacious. 

55.  The  varieties  of  colour  which  characterise  the 
hair  of  different  nations  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  a  word.  The  complexion,  which  sympa¬ 
thises  with  the  colour  of  the  hair, — or  rather,  with 
which  the  colour  of  the  hair  sympathises, — depends 
much  on  accidental  circumstances;  a  florid  com¬ 
plexion,  for  instance,  being  usually  the  result  of 
healthfulness  of  employment  and  wholesome  food. 
In  the  south  of  England  the  hair  is  usually  darker 
than  in  the  midland  counties  :  and  again,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Yorkshire  it  is  principally  of  a  handsome 
brown.  The  females  of  Lancashire  are  especially 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  eyes  and  hair.  The 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  are  generally  brown-haired, 
but  in  some  districts  rather  sandy.  Partington's 
JEncydopcedia  says,  “  They  are  seldom  bald-headed, 
and  in  this  respect  differ  from  the  Lowlanders,  whose 
hair  is  usually  more  scanty.”  Amongst  the  Irish 
peasantry  the  hair  is  generally  dark,  and  in  some 
districts  particularly  black, — especially  about  Ros- 
crea  and  its  vicinity.  “This  character,”  observes  the 
authority  just  quoted,  “may  be  noticed  to  prevail 
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throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  south  of  Ireland.” 
The  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  the 
lower  eye-lash,  which  is  particularly  dark  and  thick 
—more  so  than  in  any  other  people,  except  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Savoy.  In  Normandy  not  a  trace  of  the  red 
hair — supposed  by  some  to  belong  to  the  early  Nor¬ 
man  physiognomy — is  now  to  be  seen.  “  In  Bur¬ 
gundy,”  continues  Partington,  “  the  light  brown 
hair  and  grey  eyes  have  succeeded  to  the  asseited 
rutilous  character  of  its  ancient  conquerors.  The 
prevailing  colours  of  hair  in  Prance  ai'e,  however^ 
dark  brown  and  black.  The  German  peasantry  ars 
a  fair  complexioned,  grey-eyed  race,  with  hair  ot 
some  shade  of  brown  ;  in  some  districts  flaxen  or 
jvellowish,  but  very  seldom  red.  The  Spaniards  and 
‘Italians  are  famous  for  their  black  hair ;  but  that  of 
the  former  is  often  coarse,  while  that  of  the  latter 
is  silky  and  beautifully  glossy. 

56.  There  are  few  novelists  or  poets  who  have  not 
expatiated  upon  the  beauty  of  their  heroines’  hair. 
Byron  in  describing  Donna  Julia — that  bewitching 
creature  whose  love  is  so  fatal  to  herself  and  to  the 
hero  of  the  poem,  says  : — 

v  “  Her  glossy  hair  was  clustered  o’er  a  brow 
Bright  with  intelligence." 

D 
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Then  of  Haidee  he  speaks  in  these  delicious 
terms, — • 

“  Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 

That  sparkled  o’er  the  auburn  of  her  hair, — 

Her  clustering  hair — , whose  longer  locks  were  rolled 
In  braids  behind ;  and  though  her  statue  were 
E’en  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould, 

They  nearly  reached  her  heel.” 

Eugene  Sue  is  enthusiastic  in  his  description  of 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville’s  hair.  In  the  Sequel  to  Don 
Juan  the  following  forms  a  part  of  the  description 
of  Rose  Belacour : — 

“  She  was  a  beauteous  creature  of  nineteen, 

W ith  dark  blue  eyes  and  sunny  auburn  hair 
That  might  have  formed  the  envy  of  a  queen.” 

Then  the  same  poem  contains  these  lines  in  another 
part : — • 

“  Luxuriant  ringlets  waving  on  the  brink 

Of  blushes  born  beneath  that  beauteous  hair.” 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the 
Monthly  Reqoository,  gives  an  animated  and  pleasing 
description  of  the  Queen.  One  portion  of  the  por¬ 
traiture  runs  thus  : — “  She  was  crowned,  besides  her 
diadem,  with  a  profusion  of  light  brown  tresses, 
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which  gave  a  pleasing  expression  to  an  aspect  luxu¬ 
riant,  good  humoured,  and  highly  agreeable. 

It  appears  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  there 
was  an  odious  female  custom  of  concealing  a  portion 
of  the  forehead,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  hair. 
Shirley,  in  one  of  his  plays  (  The  Sail,  a;Ct.  1,  scene  ii,, 
1639,  4to  edition)  has  these  lines,  in  which  he  criti¬ 
cises  the  habit : — 

Boo.— But  I  have  heard  your  tongue  exalted  much,— 
Highly  commended. 

Hon.— Not  above  your  forehead. 

When  you  have  brushed  away  the  heavy  penthouse, 

And  made  it  visible.” 

A  curious  poem,  by  Evelyn,  entitled  A  Voyage  to 
Maryland,  or  a  Lady's  Dressing  Room,  1690,  describes 
the  different  articles  that  a  beau  must  provide  for 
his  mistress.  Amongst  others  are  “ Favourites ,  or 
locks  (false  ones,  we  presume)  to  dangle  on  the  tem¬ 
ples  ;  ”  and  “  Diamonds,  or  other  precious  stones, 
heading  the  pins,  which  they  stick  in  the  hair  or  tour 

like  stars.” 

In  the  Ladies'  Dictionary,  1694,  we  find  that  Mur¬ 
derers  are  a  certain  knot  in  the  hair,  which  ties  and 
unites  the  curls  ;  ”  and  “Heart-breakers  are  the  two 
small  curled  locks  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.”  The 
Same  Dictionary  furnishes,  by  means  of  a  dialogue, 
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an  idea  of  the  head-dresses  of  that  period: — “Do 
you  regard  her  rigging  above  deck,  and  you ’d  swear 
she  carries  Bow  steeple  upon  her  head,  or  the  famous 
tower  of  Severus  in  Rome,  in  which  were  built  seven 
ranks  of  pillars,  one  above  another.  Such  a  lofty 
gradation  of  top-knots ;  if  it  proceeds  it  will  befriend 
the  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  for  our  gentry  and 
tradesmen  in  time  will  be  forced  to  pull  down  their 
low-pitched  houses,  and  take  the  height  of  the  storeys 
in  the  next  structure  from  the  elevated  pageant  of 
trinkets  on  their  wives’  and  daughters’  heads,  lest 
these  fine  trappings  should  be  kidnapped  from  their 
empty  noddles  by  an  unmannerly  brush  of  the  saucy 
ceilings.”  A  clergyman  thus  denounced  from  the 
pulpit,  in  1698,  that  mountainous  mode  of  dressing 
the  hair  : — “  With  these  exalted  heads  they  do,  as  it 
were,  attempt  a  superiority  over  mankind ;  nay, 
these  Babel-builders  seem  with  their  lofty  towers 
to  threaten  the  skies,  and  even  to  defy  heaven 
itself.” 

'  Horace  Walpole  mentions  that  about  the  year  1714 
Louis  XIY.  was  so  much  struck  by  the  superior  taste 
evinced  in  the  low  head-dress  of  two  English  ladies 
who  appeared  in  Paris,  that  he  ordered  all  the 
ladies  of  that  court  to  adopt  the  new  mode. 

AVhen  the  rage  for  the  fontange,  or  high  head-dress, 
had  subsided  in  England,  the  Spectator  said,  “  I  re- 
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member  several  ladies  who  were  once  near  seven  feet 
high,  that  at  present  want  some  inches  of  five.” 

The  poets,  in  their  writings,  invariably  give  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  female  hair  when  allowed  to  flow 
naturally, —  as  in  this  quotation  from  ChalkhiU’s 
Thealma  and  Clearchns  : — 

“Her  loose  liair 

Hung  on  her  shoulders,  sporting  with  the  air; 

'  Her  brow  a  coronet  of  rosebuds  crowned, 

With  loving  woodbines’  sweet  embraces  bound ; 

Two  globe-like  pearls  were  pendent  to  her  ears, 

And  on  her  breast  a  costly  gem  she  wears.” 

In  the  White  Devil, 1612,  we  find  these  lines  : — 

«  Come,  come,  my  lord,  untie  your  folded  thoughts, 
And  let  them  dangle  loose,  as  a  bride’s  hair.” 

Hamilton,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Gram - 
rnont,  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  his  sister : — 
“Her  forehead  was  open,  white,  and  smooth;  her  hah 
was  well  set,  and  fell  with  ease  in  that  natural  order 
which  it  is  difficult  to  imitate.” 

Ethel  Churchill,  Miss  Landon’s  (Mrs.  Maclean) 
best  work,  contains  the  following  allusion  to  the 
heroine’s  locks  : — “  Her  beauty  was  of  that  kind 
which  is  our  ideal  of  a  cherub’s — rounded,  innocent, 
and  happy.  The  long  golden  hair — for  she  was  tOO 
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voting'  vet  to  have  it  dressed  after  the  prevailing 
inode — absolutely  sparkled  in  the  light.” 

But  we  might  multiply  these  allusions  to  per¬ 
petuity:  we  have,  however,  quoted  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  nearer  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  female  hair 
approaches  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  the  more 
highly  will  its  beauty  be  prized. 

57.  We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  Eye-brows. 
Part  of  the  soul,  if  we  may  believe  the  elder  Pliny, 
resides  in  eye-brows ;  but  though  we  may  be  scepti¬ 
cal  in  this,  we  must  agree  with  Lavater  that  they 
always  give  the  tone  to  the  expression  of  the  face, 
and  are  the  least  equivocal  interpreters  of  the  feel¬ 
ings.  Though  pride  have  its  birth  in  the  heart,  it 
always  takes  its  seat  on  the  eye-brows.  In  women, 
the  eve-brows,  from  being  more  soft  and  delicate, 
are  more  easily  moved  than  in  men  ;  and  hence  they 
have  for  the  most  part  a  stronger  expression,  and 
according  to  the  German  poet  Herder,  may  become 
the  seat  of  serenity  or  chagrin ;  of  intelligence  or 
stupidity;  of  sweetness  or  discord;  the  iris  of  peace, 
or  the  bended  bow  of  war ;  the  test  of  dislike,  or  the 
sign  of  affection.  Since  the  eye-brows,  therefore, 
form  so  important  a  feature  of  the  countenance,  they 
require  careful  attention  to  improve  and  preserve 
their  beauty 
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The  eye-brows  are  commonly  of  a  darker  shade 
than  the  hair  of  the  head — a  circumstance  more  re¬ 
markable  in  those  who  haye  light-coloured  hair.  A 
4  good  hint  may  thence  be  derived  for  improving  both 
their  beauty  and  usefulness  without  betraying  the 
artificial  means  employed.  We  mean  that  as  it  is 
natural  for  the  eye-brows  to  be  a  shade  darker  than 
the  hair,  a  slight  additional  artificial  tinge  will  not 
be  readily  detected,  while  it  will  give  a  tone  of  cha¬ 
racter  tp  the  forehead  that  must  be  deficient  where 
the  eye-brows  are  light.  The  following  wash  for 
darkening  the  eye-brows  may  be  used  with  safety  : — 
Dissolve  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  one  drachm 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  add  one  ounce  of  gum  water, 
and  a  tea-spoonful  of  eau  de  Cologne :  mis,  and  after 
having  wetted  the  eye-brows  with  the  tincture  of 
gall,  apply  the  wash  with  a  camel  hair  brush. 

Another  receipt  for  darkening  the  eve-brows  is  the 
following  : — Take  an  ounce  of  walnuts,  an  ounce  of 
frankincense,  an  ounce  of  resin,  and  an  ounce  of 
mastick.  Burn  them  all  on  clear  red-hot  charcoal, 
and  receive  the  fumes  into  a  funnel,  in  which  a  very 
fine  black  powder,  slightly  perfumed  and  unctuoiis. 
will  adhere.  Mix  this  with  a  little  oil  of  myrtle,  in 
a  leaden  mortar,  and  apply  it  to  the  eye-brows, 
This  paste  has  the  property  of  resisting  both  heat 
and  perspiration ;  but  it  must  be  occasionally  re- 
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newed.  The  following  method  may  also  he  used  : — 
Burn  a  clove  in  the  flame  of  a  wax  candle,  dip  it 
into  the  juice  of  elder-berries,  and  apply  it  the  eye¬ 
brows.  The  powder  also  which  is  used  in  the  East 
for  painting  the  eye-lashes,  and  which  is  composed 
of  antimony  and  bismuth,  may  be  safely  and  advan¬ 
tageously  used.  Or  a  paste  prepared  from  powdered 
black  lead,  with  eau  de  Cologne,  or  oil  of  myrtle, 
or  essence  of  bergamot,  will  suffice  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

When  the  eve-brows  become  long  and  shaggy, 
they  give  a  ferocious  and  repulsive  expression  to  the 
countenance.  The  scissors  should  in  that  case  be 
often  used.  Some  of  the  longest  hairs  might  also  be 
removed  with  the  tweezers. 

58.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  beauty  of  long, 
silken,  glossy  eye-lashes,  which  has  so  often  been 
the  theme  of  lovers  and  poets.  The  mother  who 
wishes  her  children  to  have  good  eye-lashes,  should 
remove  with  a  pair  of  scissors  the  forked  and  gossa¬ 
mer-like  points  (not  more)  of  the  eye-lashes;  and 
every  time  this  is  done,  their  growth  is  renewed,  and 
they  become  long,  close,  finely  curved,  and  of  a 
silky  gloss.  This  operation  of  clipping  may  be  re¬ 
peated  every  month  or  six  weeks.  The  eve-lashes 
of  infants  and  young  children  are  best  tipped  when 
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they  are  asleep.  Ladies  may,  with  a  little  care,  da 
the  office  for  themselves. 

The  oriental  beauties  from  time  immemorial,  have 
practised  the  art  of  darkening  the  eye-lashes  with 
antimony,  which  is  put  on  the  hairs  and  on  the  skin 
at  their  roots,  while  a  small  streak  of  it  is  often  ex¬ 
tended  outwards  from  the  exterior  angle  of  each  eye. 
This  has  a  very  imposing  effect  wThen  artfully  per¬ 
formed.  The  following  is  a  good  receipt  for  a  com¬ 
position  wherewith  to  darken  the  lashes  : — Take  an 
ounce  of  frankincense,  the  same  quantity  of  resin 
and  pitch,  and  half  as  much  mastick.  Throw  all  these 
ingredients  upon  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal,  receive 
the  fumes  into  a  large  funnel,  and  a  fine  black 
powder  will  adhere  :  mix  this  with  a  little  oil  of 
Benjamin,  eau  de  Cologne,  or,  what  is  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter,  the  juice  of  elderberries  ;  and  it  is  fit  for  being 
applied  to  the  eve-lashes  or  to  the  eve-brows. 

Lord  Byron,  who  had  all  the  fine  tact  of  an  Eastern 
lover,  while  he  had  all  the  deep  feeling  of  a  poet, 
often  hung  some  of  his  finest  gems  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  eye-lash :  the  following  example  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  : — 


“  As  a  stream  late  concealed 
By  the  fringe  of  its  willows, 
Now  rushes  revealed 

In  the  light  of  its  billows  ; 
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As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it. 
Flashed  the  soul  of  that  eye 

From  the  long  lashes  round  it.” 

It  is  no  less  strange  than  true  that  European 
beauties  are  quite  inattentive  to  the  growth  of  their 
eye-lashes,  though  in  Circassia,  Georgia,  Persia,  and 
Hindoostan,  it  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  mother’s 
care  to  promote  the  growth  of  her  children’s  eye¬ 
lashes. 

59.  The  operation  of  shaving  may  be  robbed  of  its 
unpleasant  sensations  by  rubbing  the  chin  over  with 
grease,  or  a  sweet  oil,  before  the  application  of  the 
razor.  The  best  razor-strop  in  the  world  is  one’s 
own  hand,  moistened  with  its  own  natural  oil  or 
perspiration.  Sharpen  the  razor  thus  before  you 
wash  your  hands,  and  you  will  find  this  natural 
Strop  most  efficacious.  After  shaving,  to  allay  irri¬ 
tation,  wash  the  chin  with  Portugal  Water. 

A 

60.  In  conclusion  we  must  warn  all  our  readers 
against  those  treatises  on  the  hair  which  are  evident 
puffs  of  certain  unguents,  pomatums,  fluids,  oils,  or 
other  cosmetics  which  are  sold  by  the  writers  or  pub¬ 
lishers.  We  have  endeavoured  to  collate  as  much 
useful  information  upon  the  subject  as  possible ;  and 
where  we  could  safely  recommend  an  artificial  aux- 
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iliary,  we  have  giyen  the  receipt  to  enable  the  reader 
to  make  the  compound  for  himself.  Thus,  having 
no  ulterior  purpose  to  serve,— no  cosmetic  of  our 
own  to  recommend, — we  venture  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  this  Treatise  will  be  found  the  most  really 
useful  and  practically  valuable  of  any  ever  yet  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public  in  connexion  with  the  same 
Subject. 


THE  END. 


J.  J.  Wilkinson,  Printer,  3,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
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